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To the Board of Education. 


GeNTLEMEN: In taking a retrospect of the condition of our Public 
Schools, for the past year, preparatory to the presentation of my 
Sixth Annual Report, I find that, although much has been done, 
much more remains to be accomplished. Let our schools be com- 
pared with what they have been, and the evidences of their ad- 
vancement are so manifest and abundant, that we cannot repress 
the voice of congratulation; but contrast them with what they 
should be, and we find occasion for profound regret, and motives 
for still more strenuous exertion. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The voluntary appropriations made by the towns, last year, ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

In regard to the liberality of its provisions for the education of 
its children, for the year 1840-1, the town of Mitton, in the county 
of Norfolk, stood at the head of the Graduated Tables,—that town 
having appropriated five dollars and forty cents for the education 
of each child within its limits, between the ages of four and sixteen 
years. ‘ 

But, for the year 1841-2, the honor of standing at the head of all 
the towns in the Commonwealth has been won by the town of 
Bricuton, in the county of Middlesex,—the sum raised by that 
town being six dollars and twenty-seven cents for each child be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen years. 

The town of Dana, in the county of Worcester, brings up the 
rear of the Commonwealth,—its appropriation being but one dollar 
and ten cents for each child between the above-mentioned ages. 

The average of the whole State, for the year 1840-1, was two 
dollars and seventy-one cents, for all the children within it between 
four and sixteen;—for the- year 1841-2, it was two dollars and 
eighty-four cents. 

A comparison between the different counties in the State, in re- 
gard to the relative amount of their appropriations, shows that 
Suffolk stands highest, and Berkshire lowest, in the scale. 

Only one town in the county of Berkshire, one in the county of 

ristol, and none in the county of Barnstable, came up to the 
average of the State in the last year’s approprfations. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOLARS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AND AVERAGE OF 
ATTENDANCE, 


The number of scholars in attendance upon the Public Schools 
for the year 1841-2, exceeded that for the year 1840-1, by the sum 
of one thousand six hundred and eighty-seven in summer, and four 
thousand and fifteen in winter. 

In the average of attendance, however, there was but a slight 
improvement upon the preceding year. In summer, there was a 
falling off, in this item, of three hundred and sixty-seven; in win- 
ter, a gain of twelve hundred and thirty-four. Although this aver- 
age is calculated upon the greatly increased number in attendance 
upon the schools, yet the limited advance for the year, in this par- 
ticular, is a source of disappointment and regret. This fall below 
what the improvements of former years had encouraged us to ex- 
pect, is attributable, in no small degree, to the unprecedented prey- 
alence of epidemics among children, throughout a majority of the 
counties in the State, during the last school year. At no previous 
time have the school committees reported such an extent and sever- 
ity of sickness among the young. Many schools were reduced to 
half their complement, and kept in that condition for weeks to- 
gether. It will be recollected that the winter was remarkably open 
and mild. Of course, the atmosphere, during the greater part of 
the time, was loaded with humidity. We had much less than usual 
of the invigorating influence of dry, north-west winds. This pe- 
culiarity of the season, remarkable as it was for sickness among 
children during the winter months, and for mortality among the 
aged during those of spring, is worthy the attention of the physiol- 
ogist. 

In regard, however, to the enormous evil of absence from our 
schools, the most fearful and wide-spread epidemic is that of pa- 
rental indifference. 


For the last year, the whole number of children of all 
ages, in all the Public Schools, in summer, was . . . 133,448 
Average attendance in the same schools, . . . - . + 96.525 


Average sbeence, . . . 2. sc wee e te tw oe TG 


The whole number of children, of all ages, in all the Pub- 


lic Schools, in winter, was . . . . . 159,056 
Average attendance in the same schools, . . . - ~ > 117,542 


————_—_—"" 
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These facts will speak with a voice of still louder alarm, if we 
compare the whole number of children in the State, between the 
ages of four and sixteen, with the average attendance upon the 
schools of the same number,—as follows: 


Whole number of children in the State between fourand 
Sixteen yearsof age, . . .. +. + 6 © © «© © * 185,058 

Deduct twelve thousand, as the number supposed to be in 
attendance upon academies and private schools, and not 


depending upon the Public Schools for an education, . 12,000 
Number dependent upon Public Schools for education, . 173,058 
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Average attendance, in summer, of those between four 

and sixteen, (after deducting those ander four years of 

age, _— i eee @ cece lew es eo 

Number under four yearsof age, . . . . . 7,224 
—. 


This gives 89,301 as the average attendance, i summer, of those 
between four and sixteen, who are supposed to be wholly dependent 
for an education upon Public Schools; or only a small fraction more 
than one-half. 

Again, as before: 


Whole number of children in the State between four and 
sixteen years of age, Se eee ea eel 
Deduct twelve thousand, as the number supposed to be in 
attendance upon academies and private schools, and not 
depending upon the Public Schools for an education, . 12,000 


Number dependent upon Public Schools for education, . 173,058 


Average attendance, in winter, of those between four and 

sixteen, (after deducting those over sixteen years of 

me, GD + + + 6 we oe 117,542 

Number over sixteen years of age, . . . . 11,563 
—— 105,979 


Average attendance, in winter, of those between four and sixteen, 
who are supposed to be wholly dependent for an education upon the 
Public Schools, 105,979; or only a little more than ¢en-seventeenths. 


It appears, by the last Abstract, that several towns,—those of 
Newburyport and Fall River, for instance,—have greatly mitigated 
the evils of irregular attendance on the schools, by adopting strin- 
gent regulations in regard to absentees. ‘Those towns established 
tules by which a given number of absences,—without any justifia- 
ble cause, such as personal or family sickness, or the decease of 
friends,—works a forfeiture of the privileges of the school for the 
residue of the term. ‘There is no doubt respecting the legal author- 
ity of all committees to make such regulations. ‘The only question 
is one of expediency ;—that is, whether, in the existing state of 
public opinion in any town, it would be safe and salutary to do so, 
—and this question must be submitted to the sound discretion of 
the committees. ‘There would be no hardship or ground of com- 
plaint in the adoption and enforcement of a code of rules for all 
our schools, which would bring all parents to an option, either to 
send their children to school regularly, or to keep them away regu- 
larly,—extraordinary cases, of course, being excepted. Irregularity 
of attendance is not only an injury to the irregular scholars them- 
selves, but it is flagrant injustice towards the whole school. It 
bafles all attempts at classification, without which the principal 
advantages of public over family education, (that is, in most cases, 
over little education or none at all,) are lost. It deranges the gen- 
eral order of the school. It encroaches largely upon the time of 
those who attend regularly, and thereby robs them of no inconsid- 
erable part of their rightful claim to instruction. It lowers the 
Whole tone and standard of the school, and thus disparages its 
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reputation or relative standing among its neighbors. And on what 
principle is it, that any one can claim the enjoyment of a privilege 
common to all, on a condition or in a manner which defeats the 
very object of its bestowment? The parent or guardian who, un- 
less in cases of urgent necessity, sends his child irregularly to 
school, contemns, so far, the public benefaction to himself, and 
intercepts and destroys the advantages which would otherwise flow 
from it to others. Whoever, therefore, sets up a claim to send his 
children to school or to keep them from it, on alternate days or half 
days, according to his own caprice, and irrespective of circum- 
stances, claims the right of so using his share of a common good 
as to diminish the value of the share of others, whose title is equal 
to his own ;—in other words, under the pretext of a right, he com- 
mits a wrong. It is analogous to the claim of a single traveller so 
to occupy or obstruct the whole public highway for his personal 
convenience, as to render it impassable, or difficult of passage, to 
all other citizens. Relying, as we do, almost exclusively upon the 
voluntary action of the people, in their respective towns, for the 
removal of evils and the introduction of improvements, this im- 
portant topic should be earnestly and perseveringly urged home 
upon the reason and conscience of the community. 


VACATIONS. 


A subject having a close connection with the preceding, is the 

roper length of vacations, in that class of our schools which are 

ept through the year. Both regularity of attendance and the 
health of children, enter into the decision of this question. Where 
the public sentiment of a place is decidedly in favor of allowing 
children more holidays than are allotted to the vacations, there, all 
efforts to enforce a constancy of attendance beyond that sentiment 
will prove abortive. Not only in our country towns, but in cities, 
there are certain seasons of the year, when the average of attend- 
ance falls toa low ebb. Would it not be better, in all such cases, 
to prolong the vacation, and thus to avoid an evil which cannot be 
successfully combatted ? 

The average length of all the Public Schools in the State, for the 
last year, was seven months and eighteen days. This is equivalent 
to an extension, since the year 1837, of three weeks for each of the 
schools, and amounts in the whole to almost two hundred years. 
But a considerable number of these schools is kept through the 
year. Of course, others fall far enough below the average to bal- 
ance this excess. It becomes, then, an important practical ques- 
tion, —W hat is a suitable or desirable length for our schools? While 
It is obvious that no one rule will answer for all places, it is equally 
plain that the actual difference in the length of the schools is far 
greater than is theoretically desirable, and greater than can be justi- 
fied by any differences in the circumstances of the people. Some 
schools are kept but four or five months in the year, including both 
the summer and winter terms; so that the long vacation almost 
obliterates the attainments of the short school, and the commence- 
ment of each succeeding term finds the pupils but little advanced, 
except in age and stature, beyond the point they occupied at the 
commencement of the preceding. This evil is aggravated in the 
country by those parents and masters who detain their children or 
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apprentices from school, on account of the pecuniary value of their 
services. Such persons do not consider that they are taking time 
from a pursuit where it has the greatest value, and appropriating 
it to one where it has the least. They do not reflect that such a 
misappropriation is more wasteful than it would be to use gold 
instead of iron for at agentes or silk instead of hemp for cord- 
age. ‘The season of youth avails but comparatively little for work, 
but much for education; but, in mature age, the facts are reversed, 
—the period of manhood being worth much for labor, while, it 
early life has been passed in neglect, it is worth little for learning. 
The productive power of the mind is as much greater in childhood 
as that of the body is in adult life. 

But, under our system, children may be sent to school too much 
as well as too little. As a general fact, the most advanced schools 
are not those which are kept the longest. The well-known passion 
for novelty inherent in the young, and their love of change in their 
occupations, as well as observation and experience, teach us, that 
children return to their studies with greater zest and vigor after a 
temporary suspension. But how frequent and how long ought the 
vacations of our annual schools to be, is the practical question. 
The custom of the country has fixed their number at four, corre- 
sponding to the seasons of the year; and probably it would not be 
practicable, if it were desirable, to modify this usage to any con- 
siderable extent. In regard to the length of vacations, it is well 
known that, while most, if not all, of our colleges, appropriate a 
fourth part of the year to these periods, the greater part of our 
annual schools allot but about as many weeks to vacations as 
the colleges do months. Setting aside the collateral circumstance 
of giving an opportunity to the under-graduates of the college to 
keep a school, and looking only to the capacities, proficiency, and 
health of the young, and it seems clear that it would be better to 
reverse the general custom than to continue it. Students at college, 
at their mature age, and with their more disciplined minds, must 
be better able, both physically and mentally, to devote all the year, 
except three or four weeks, to study, than children can be; and 
three months of vacations, properly distributed, seem far better 
adapted to that period of bodily growth and mental immaturity 
which belongs to the pupils in our schools, than to young men at 
universities. Every argument also, derived from the necessity of 
allowing relaxation to instructors, points to the same conclusion. 
The duties of teachers in our schools, when they are thoroughly 
discharged, are far more laborious than those of professors in col- 
leges; and therefore the former require a longer or a more frequent 
remission from labor than the latter. 

On the whole, from the testimony of the most judicious and ex- 
perienced teachers and friends of Common Schools, as well as from 
my own observations, I am strongly inclined to the opinion that, 
for all our annual schools, a vacation of at least two weeks should 
be allowed at the end of each quarterly term; and for those schools 
Which are composed of children under eight years of age, an addi- 
tional week should be granted, either at the close or in the middle 
of each quarter. Probably it would be still better to have a long 
vacation of three weeks, or an intermediate one of one week, dur- 
ing the hottest season of the year, for all Public Schools, without 
exception. : 
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The welfare of all after life would be more successfully promoted 
by paying far greater attention to physical health and development 
in childhood, than we are accustomed to do. Besides, it exerts 
most pernicious influence upon character and habits, to drive chil- 
dren, day after day, through a routine of school exercises, which 
from any cause whatever, have become irksome. A lively and 
unremitting interest ought to be sustained; but, if that ceases, it is 
better that the exercises should also cease. A child in rood health 
and with a keen relish for knowledge, will accomplish more in a 
day than will be effected in a month by a torpid mind in an en- 
feebled frame. The state of health is especially to be considered. 
The wonderful exploits of precocious children are no better than so 
many puppet-shows, if they are not to be followed in the meridian 
of life by a corresponding supremacy and majesty of intellectual 

ower. Not unfrequently is health itself destroyed by over-stimu- 
lating the mind. In such cases, we consume the active principle 
of life itself, that we may enjoy, for a few moments, the preter- 
natural brilliancy of its flame. 

In the education of children, too, we are prone to forget that their 
future ability and eminence depend vastly less on any amount of 
possessions which we can transfer to their minds, than on the ener- 
gy and ardor which may be awakened and enkindled in them to 
acquire for themselves. If we apply our own strength to give mo- 
tion to a wheel, it will revolve while we continue to turn, but will 
stop when we stop; but, could we endue it with a life and momen- 
tum of its own, it would continue its revolutions, though our impulse 
were withheld. Indefinitely the most important step in education 
is, to secure the vigorous codperation, from right motives, of those 
who are to be educated; and, therefore, all arrangements should be 
made in subserviency to this grand principle. The length and 
distribution of vacations have no unimportant bearing upon this 
object; and I am convinced that, as a general fact, the vacations 
of our annual schools are too short. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 


The proportion of female teachers in our Public Schools, as com- 
pared with males, is rapidly increasing. 

In 1841-2, there were but nine more male teachers than in the 
preceding year, while there were one hundred and seventy more 
females. 

During the last five years, the number of male teachers has in- 
creased one hundred and thirty ;—the number of females, six hun- 
dred and ninety-one. ) 

The number of schools, during the same time, has increased but 
two hundred and eighty. This shows a great reinforcement to the 
corps of instructors, in addition to the improved quality of instruc- 
tion now given. 


The number of female teachers, in all the Public Schools, 


last year, including both summer and winter terms, was 4,282 
Of males, . ..., te PUR Ge RSE gap Wy 


. . —_— 
Showing an excess in the number of female over male 


teachersof .. ., 1,782 


e . . . . . . 


—a fact unprecedented in any other State in the Union, and one 
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which would be deemed hardly credible in Europe, where the ser- 
vices of females for this purpose seem to be held in low estimation ! 
With us, it is as uncommon to see females employed as laborers in 
the field, as it is there to find them engaged as teachers in the 
schoolroom. 

This employment of female teachers for our schools seems to be 
increasing from year to year, in an accelerating ratio. It began 
from a conviction of its reasonableness and expediency; it is ex- 
tending as the light of experience more and more clearly reveals its 
advantages. 

All those differences of organization and temperament which indi- 
vidualize the sexes, point to the female as the guide and guardian 
of young children. She holds her commission from nature. In 
the well-developed female character, there is always a prepon- 
derance of affection over intellect. However powerful and brilliant 
her reflective faculties may be, they are considered a deformity in 
her character, unless overbalanced and tempered by womanly 
affection. ‘The dispositions of young children of both sexes corre- 
spond with this ordination of Providence. ‘Their feelings are devel- 
oped earlier than their judgment, and they aspire after the sympathy 
of a nature kindred to their own. They need kindness, and not 
force, and their better instincts are to be fostered by a congenial 
warmth, rather than their reason to be addressed by a cold and 
severe logic. ‘They can feel a thing to be right or wrong before 
they can understand the rigorous demonstrations of the moralist; 
and hence, appeals should be addressed to their sentiments rather 
than to their reflective powers. ‘They are to be gently withdrawn, 
rather than rudely driven, from whatever is wrong; to be won 
towards whatever is right more by a perception of its inherent 
loveliness and beauty, which they can appreciate, than by its gene- 
ral utility, which they cannot yet comprehend. ‘Their conscience 
can be awakened to a sense of honesty and justice, before they can 
understand the commercial value and necessity of those qualities, 
or their conformity to the great law on which the moral universe 
has been constructed. ‘The spontaneous impulses of love towards 
parents, and family, and friends, can be cultivated to an invincible 
strength, long before they can understand that love must be a grand 
element of all happiness, both in this world and the next. In the 
correction of children, too, the stern justice of a man thinks more 
of the abstract enormity of the offence, and of the broad mischief 
which it would work in society; and he, therefore, rebukes or 
chastises it with a severity proportioned rather to the nature of the 
transgression, than to the moral weakness of the transgressor. 
Hence, in rooting out an evil, he may extirpate much that is be- 
nevolent and generous, or, in subduing one propensity, may rouse 
into violent activity a brood of others, more pernicious than itself. 
It requires a gentler, a less hasty, a more forbearing nature, and a 
nicer delicacy of touch, so to remove the evil as not to extirpate 
the good. But, having adverted to this subject in a former report, 
Iwill only add, that, while it is matter for congratulation that 
females are now so much more extensively employed than formerly, 
as teachers in our Public Schools, it is a duty imperative upon 
them, so to improve their minds, by study, by reading, by reflec- 
tion, and by attending such a course of instruction on the subject 
of teaching as the recent legislative appropriation for the contin- 
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uance of the Normal Schools has proffered to all, that they can 
answer the just expectations of the public, and discharge, with 
religious fidelity, the momentous duties to which they are called. 

There is an idea of some importance, relative to the training of 
young children, which, perhaps, may not be introduced inappropri- 
ately in this connection. 

On the healthy young of the human race, as well as of all other 
animals, nature has bestowed a vast fund of pleasure, which is 
realized in the mere activity or exertion of the faculties. It is a 
surplus delight, over and above what comes from accomplishing a 
purpose. With them, motion is not a task, but the gratification of 
a want. Efforts are continually put forth, not so much to effect an 
object as for the effort’s own sake. Action is itself an end, and not 
a means; for the delight seems far greater in doing than in having 
a thing done. ‘They extract pleasure, not only from insignificant 
things, but from opposite things. What is at rest is taken up be- 
cause it can be put in motion, and what is in motion is seized 
because it can be held at rest. All forms and colors arrest their 
attention almost indiscriminately, because the joy-inspiring quality 
is so much less in the object than in themselves. It is not the light 
reflected from the plaything that excites the feeling of brightness in 
their minds, so much as it is the brightness of their minds which 
illumines the plaything. Let almost anything be treated as a sport, 
however indifferent in itself it may be, and accompany it with 
smiles and glee, and to children it becomes a sport. ‘This may even 
be carried to the extent of realizing joy from the self-infliction of 

ain, as the children of the Indians will make a game of holding 
ive coals of fire upon the naked flesh. This treasure of unpur- 
chased happiness in the youthful breast, is referable alone to the 
benevolence of the Creator. 

In this bounty of Providence to the young, has not the educator 
a resource of which he has never yet fully availed himself? While 
the desire and the delight of mere action preponderate over the 
desire and the delight of doing any particular thing, how compara- 
tively easy it is to accustom the young nature to those modes of 
activity which, in their maturity, will become habits of useful and 
laudable conduct,—thus laying the foundations of an exemplary 
and virtuous life deep in the joys of infancy and childhood! When, 
at any age, whether earlier or later, the mind awakens to self-con- 
sciousness,—when its own duties and desires are forced upon its 
contemplation, and it forms an acquaintance with its own character 
as with that of some second person,—what an inexpressible blessing 
to find that all its acquired tastes, and inclinations, and habits, are on 
the side of virtue, and coincident as far as may be with moral obliga- 
tions; instead of finding, as so many unhappily do, that a civil war 
rages among their faculties,—that, while conscience and religion see 
clearly what it is their duty to do, all the customs and predilections 
of childhood rebel against their authority, and thus convert those 
virtues into the arduous and painful struggle of a life which should 
have been only the fulfilment of spontaneous impulses! How 
difficult to unclinch a habit of deception, of falsehood, of profane- 
ness, of quarrelsomeness, or of any other dissocial propensity, which, 
by being associated, during all the years of early life, with some 
idea of pleasure, has been riveting its fetters closer and closer upon 
the soul! But, on the other hand, if early habits have been made 
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the antagonists of these vices, it will be almost impossible, in after 
life, to connect the idea of pleasure with them. Guided by the 
light of this principle, all, on whom the care of children may be 
devolved, can do much to promote their future well-being; but the 
natural sympathy, the sagacity, the maternal instincts, of the fe- 
male, preéminently qualify her for this sphere of noble usefulness: 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 


The average compensation of teachers in this State has been 
rapidly rising within the last five years. In 1840-1, that of males 
had reached the sum of thirty-three dollars and eighty cents per 
month, which was an advance of thirty-three per cent. upon that 
of 1837. ‘The average compensation of females had increased to 
twelve dollars and eighty-one cents per month, (in both cases in- 
clusive of board,) which was an advance beyond that of 1837 of a 
little more than twelve and a half per cent. By the Schoo] Returns 
for the last year, it appears that the average compensation of males 
was thirty-two dollars and twenty-two cents, and of females, twelve 
dollars and seventy-eight cents, per month. ‘This presents the ap- 
pearance of a slight general decline in wages, but it is appearance 
only. In an increasing number of schools, assistants are employed 
ata low rate of compensation; and, as no distinction is made be- 
tween principals and assistants in computing the average, an appa- 
rent general depression is the consequence. 

From a personal inspection, for the five last years, of the amount 
of wages paid to every male and female teacher in the State, as 
exhibited in the Annual Returns, I am satisfied that the rates are 
now both higher and lower than they formerly were; that is, al- 
though the mean has been constantly rising, the extremes are be- 
coming more and more wide from each other. ‘The explanation of 
this is obvious. ‘There is an active competition among committees 
for good teachers, which constantly augments their salaries. ‘There 
is an equally active competition among poor teachers to obtain 
schools, and thus the wages of this class are constantly reduced. 
In the one case, it is a competition among employers, which always 
enhances prices; in the other, it is a competition among the em- 
ployed, which always reduces them. 

To any young man, who has the natural qualifications of intellect 
and disposition for becoming a good teacher, and who will expend 
as much time and money in obtaining the acquired ones as candi- 
dates for a profession expend in preparatory studies, or even as 
apprentices expend in, learning a handicraft, the noble and sacred 
profession of a teacher, in Massachusetts, now offers liberal and 
permanent remuneration. 

The disproportion between the wages of male and female teach- 
ers, however, is very striking, and seems altogether indefensible on 
any principle of justice or policy. On an average throughout the 
State, as above stated, the compensation which was paid last year, 
to the sexes respectively, is as thirty-iwo dollars and twenty-two 
cents to twelve dollars and seventy-eight cents, which is a dispro- 
portion of more than two and a half to one. But why shoulda 
woman receive less than two-fifths as much as a man, for services 
which in no respect are of inferior value? This disparity is, in 
the highest degree, impolitic for the employer, as well as unequal 
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towards the employed. Its inevitable consequence is to degrade 
the standard of female qualifications for teaching, and this js fol. 
lowed as inevitably by a deterioration in the quality of the instruc. 
tion given. There is a pernicious error on this subject, which rules 
no inconsiderable portion of the public mind, and misleads it, [t 
is supposed that a meagre supply of literary attainments will suffice 
for the education of young children; as though errors were not far 
more baneful at the beginning than at any subsequent stage of their 
progress! If earliest impressions are most lasting, we should be 
most solicitous to have them correct. Over everything which 
grows, those who exert the first influences have the greatest power. 
Were a child a block of marble, to be passively fashioned into a 
beautiful statue, the case would be wholly different; for, in the 
middle of the block, there resides the substance of the perfect form 
or similitude, exact to the minutest particle or atom, as it should be; 
and it is only necessary to remove the superfluous parts, in order to 
reveal it. In such a work, a rude hand may chip off projections 
and angular points, and leave it for a master’s skill to remove those 
lighter incumbrances which hide the figure of ideal beauty. But 
this analogy, if applied to the education of children, becomes un- 
philosophical and false. The training of the mind is not a mechan- 
ical process. It is not accomplished by working from without, 
inwards, but by working outwards from the centre, or salient point 
of vitality. It does not proceed from ruder strokes to nicer touches; 
from sketching the outline of broader features to tracing finer linea- 
ments of expression. It is precisely the reverse of all this. It is 
the proportional development, the just arrangement and subordina- 
tion, of spiritual forces, so subtile and elusive as scarcely to be 
appreciated or grasped, yet so susceptible that an undue stimulus 
or encouragement applied to any one may invest it with a tyranni- 
cal power over all its fellow-faculties. It is the prescribing of fit 
proportions to elements of character so minute as hardly to Le per- 
ceptible, but which, as time adds to their vigor and expansion, will 
evolve into more beautiful symmetry or more hideous distortion; 
and it is the elevation and enthroning, over all, of conscience and 
duty. In pointing our course towards distant objects, a slight de- 
viation at the outset will lead to a wide divergency in the result; 
and the earlier the point of departure occurs, the wider shall we 
wander from the point of destination. An unskilful bend given to 
the young germ or shoot, though so slight as scarcely to be detected 
by the line and plummet, will enlarge, in the full-grown tree, into 
a contortion visible as far as the eye can reach. Such being the 
nature of education, it is preéminently important to guard against 
erroneous impressions at first; for when these become ingrained in 
the solid substance of character, it will be too late ever wholly to 
rectify the error. And hence, if any difference is allowed, the first 
teachers of children should be the best,—the most critically accu- 
rate in what they are to teach, the most scrupulously exemplary In 
conduct, the most religiously faithful in the discharge of duty. | 
One of the concomitant evils of providing teachers of limite 

attainments for small children is, that very young persons are Se 
lected for the office. This adds inexperience in government '0 
deficiency in knowledge and immaturity in character. The min 
of childhood, at its most susceptible period, is subjected to the 
accumulated evils of ignorance in regard to instruction and inapti- 
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tude in forming dispositions. It has been well said, that ‘the 
rimary school, so far from being the least, is the most important 
feature in our system of public instruction; for mistakes made 
there are seldom, if ever, corrected afterwards. A blunder, born in 
these schools, is apt to continue alive and active until it graduates 
from the high school, and goes forth into the world on its mission 
of disorder.”’ * 

Now, as females are almost universally employed to teach our 
summer schools, and, to some extent, also, even our winter schools, 
ought not their compensation to be so increased that they can afford 
to expend more money and time in qualifying themselves for the 
better discharge of their responsible duties? ‘The price paid to the 
great majority of female teachers is less than is paid to the better 
class of female operatives in factories. But how can the guardians 
of the intelligence and virtue of the rising generation expect suc- 
cessfully to compete with manufacturers of wool and cotton, for 
the best skill and knowledge in the community, unless they also 
compete with them in the remuneration offered for their services ? 
There are now many districts in the State which would be glad to 
add dollars to the pay of a teacher, could they find one who would 
supply the deficiencies and obliterate the errors occasioned by em- 
ploying a cheap one in the beginning, in order to save shillings. 


[To be continued.] 





HOW THE CORAL REEFS ARE CONVERTED INTO ISLANDS. 


Tue reefs, which just raise themselves above the level of the sea, 
are usually of a circular or oval form, and surrounded by a deep and 
often unfathomable ocean. In the centre of each there is usually a 
comparatively shallow lagoon, where there is still water, and where 
the smaller and more delicate kind of zoophytes find a tranquil 
abode, while the more strong species live on the exterior margin of 
the isle, where a great surf usually breaks. When the reef, says M. 
Chamisso, a naturalist who accompanied Kotzebue, is of such a 
height that it remains almost dry at low water, the corals leave off 
building. A continuous mass of solid stone is seen, composed of the 
shells of moluses and echini, with their broken-off prickles and frag- 
ments of coral, united by a cement of calcareous sand, produced by 
the pulverization of shells. Fragments of coral limestone are thrown 
up by the waves, until the ridge becomes so high, that it is covered 
only during some seasons of the year by the high tides. The heat 
of the sun often penetrates the mass of stone when it is dry, so that 
it splits in many places. ‘The force of the waves is thereby enabled 
to separate and lift blocks of coral, frequently six feet long and three 
or four in thickness, and throw them upon the reef. ‘After this the 
calcareous sand lies undisturbed, and offers to the seeds of trees and 
plants cast upon it by the waves, a soil, upon which they rapidly 
stow, to overshadow its dazzling white surface. Entire trunks of 
lrees, which are carried by the rivers from other countries and islands, 

nd here, at length, a resting place after their long wanderings; 
with these come small animals, such as lizards and insects, as the 


* Report of Newburyport School Committee. 
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first inhabitants. Even before the trees form a wood, the Sea-birds 
nestle here; strayed land-birds take refuge in the bushes; and, ata 
much later period, when the work has been long since completed 
man appears, and builds his hut on the fruitful soil.”—Kotzebye’s 
Voyages, as quoted by Lyell. 





The Editor of the Prairie Farmer, of Chicago, has a department 
in his valuable paper, which he calls the Educational Department. 
From this section of his paper, for May, we copy the following arti- 
cle, which, although intended for the West, is not ill-suited to many 
parts of the East. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Ir does appear to us the importance of comfortable, pleasant 
schoolhouses is not duly appreciated in the West. It is all-impor- 
tant, in educating achild, that he should love to attend school; anda 
schoolhouse pleasantly arranged inside and out, with handsome 
grounds around it, ornamented with trees and shrubbery, will 
operate powerfully upon the young child. A moment’s considera- 
tion will convince any one of this fact. How can it be expected a 
scholar will study with advantage, with the wind blowing upon him 
from all directions, seats badly arranged and most uncomfortable, so 
that, instead of fixing his attention upon his books, he is perpetually 
thinking of his discomforts, and longing for school to be out; the 
younger children required to sit still by the hour, probably their feet 
dangling in the air from seats made for men, with no back to lean 
against? Is it strange that they grow up with a disrelish for the 
schoolhouse and for study ? 

Prof. Sturtevant, in his lectures at Springfield last winter, remark- 
ed in substance, that in travelling over the country, when he saw a 
miserably dilapidated frame or log building, in a desolate place, “a 
long way from any where,”’—in short, the most comfortless looking 
tenement to be found in the vicinity,—he set that down as the school- 
house, and was generally correct. There is too much truth in the 
observation. Farmers do not fulfil their duties in this respect. We 
say farmers, for they control in all public matters throughout the 
West, except in a very few of the larger towns. Upon them, there- 
fore, devolves the responsibility of providing their children with 
good schoolhouses. : 

In the first settlement of a country, when but few can be united 
in a school district, and they scattered over a region several miles in 
extent; not knowing the boundaries of their farms, or where will 
be the most densely populated part of the settlement, and conse- 
quently unable to decide the ultimate location of the schoolhouse ; 
it could not be expected any great expense would be incurred at 
first, either in the building or improving the grounds around it. But 
the trouble is, they are too willing to “make the old one answer 4 
little longer.” Sufficient exertions are not made to erect a commo- 
dious and handsome schoolhouse when they are abundantly able. 

Some, it may be, would have such buildings put up the present 
season, if they had a good plan. We shall endeavor to procure one, 
giving a view of the inside as well as out; and if our readers can 
aid us we shall be thankful. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


We extract, from a paper in the first volume of Essays on Educa- 
tion, published by the Central Society of England, the following pas- 
sages in reference to the kinds of instruction adopted in the German 
Schools. ‘They will be found full of valuable suggestions. The 
schools of Germany have gone through several stages, and have ar- 
rived, in some parts of the country, at a state which we may hope 
our own will hereafter reach. Before 1770, they were in as low a 
condition as any now amongst ours, and for similar reasons. Any 

rson was deemed competent to give instruction; and it was not 
uncommon for persons, who had failed in other pursuits, to have 
recourse to teaching as a last desperate resort. About the begin- 
ning of the present century, a great change took place. ‘Teaching 
was admitted to be an art requiring as much preparation as any 
other, and in which no one could hope to excel who had not learned 
its principles from some one competent to teach, or from long expe- 
rience and practice. Schools for teachers were established, and the 
occupation became a profession. Modes of instruction came to be 
considered quite as important as the branches taught, and were 
gradually improved. ‘They are not yet considered as brought to 
perfection, but are the objects of especial attention, particularly at 
the Normal Schools. 


“The first leading principle, which may be considered as in- 
cluding allethe others, is, that instruction is not the same thing with 
stuffing the memory of children with a great number of facts and 
notions. It is rather to be directed to the other mental powers, 
which are to be roused, developed, exercised, and cultivated. It 
farther has to refine and moderate the passions, to cultivate the re- 
ligious and moral feelings, and to direct the mental activity to good 
purposes. It is evident that this object cannot be attained by pur- 
suing one general plan of instruction, and that the individual qual- 
ities of every child must not be lost sight of. Instruction, therefore, 
ceases to be a handicraft, to be exercised according to a few simple 
rules, in a uniform manner; it becomes an art; and, as the intimate 
combination of extensive knowledge, sound sense, and a profound 
acquaintance with human nature, is required, for the purpose of 
exercising it with good success, it may with truth be called a very 
difficult art. 

“ Teaching, in its common signification, and instructing, are by 
ho means synonymous; as the former generally implies only the 
Imparting of some kind of knowledge, and the impressing it strong- 
lyon the memory of the student. But instructing means to help 
the student in acquiring or appropriating to himself any kind of 
knowledge, or in forming the habit of performing certain tasks with 
facility. This cannot be effected without a steady activity of the 
mental powers on the side of the student; and, where this activity 
isnot excited and kept up, the desired end cannot be attained. In 
endeavoring to create this activity, the art of the teacher displays 
Itself most conspicuously. His business is not to save to the stu- 
dents all trouble and labor by explaining everything to them; but 

€ must have sufficient sagacity to distinguish where, and how far, 
the knowledge and mental powers of the child alone are sufficient 
for the performance of the task, and where, and how far, his own 
interference is required. A teacher who, following up this idea. 
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has acquired by experience a certain tact in thus dealing with the 
children under his care, may be certain that he will succeed jn 
exciting and maintaining their attention, and in implanting in their 
minds a thirst for knowledge and the habit of mental activity. 

“Explanations on the side of the teacher, and performances on 
the side of the children, will therefore follow one another alternate. 
ly. In giving the children tasks to perform, or problems to solye 
the sound sense and experience of the teacher are put to the test 
They must be neither too easy nor too difficult. In the first case, the 
attention of the child slackens, and relapses into inactivity ; in the 
second, it makes perhaps repeated efforts, but, finding them useless 
it becomes discouraged and remiss in its work. If either of these 
cases happen repeatedly, the mind of the child gets into the habit 
of working, at the best, only by starts; and, if the whole course 
of teaching consists of such mistakes on the part of the teacher 
there will be a danger of all mental energy being drowned by his 
want of capacity for the due performance of the duties of his 
office.” 

“The subjects taught in the elementary schools have been in- 
creased in number, while, at the same time, each is pursued to a 
much greater extent than formerly. This improvement has been 
effected without great difficulty, by the aid of teachers who have 
been regularly trained up to the business in seminaries established 
for the purpose, where they not only acquired the art of teaching, 
but also that of systematically disposing of their time, and of using 
it to good purpose. Reading and writing, which formerly consti- 
tuted the greatest part of instruction, are at present considered only 
as parts of the study of the native language. The casting of a 
few simple accounts, which, forty years ago, were thought the 
height of erudition to be obtained in elementary schools, has been 
pursued to the mathematics. Under the general name of knowledge 
of thé external world are comprehended the first elements of geog- 
raphy, history, natural history, and natural philosophy; none of 
these objects, formerly, were brought before the children in these 
schools, except in a few disjointed notices in the course of reading- 
books. A new subject has been lately added to this list, namely, 
drawing. The instruction in religion and singing has much in- 
creased in intrinsic value, and is likewise carried to a greater 
extent.” 

The following extract gives an outline of a subject of the greatest 
importance in a system of instruction, and one in which, as yet, 
scarcely any progress has been made in the Common Schools of 
this country. We are confident that this is laying the foundation 
where it should be laid. The method of instruction here pointed 
out consists in making the child familiar with the objects about 
him, their properties, positions, and relations, and, by means 0 
these, teaching the words by which those objects, ore and 
relations are expressed. This is the natural method, and the true 
one. Language, thus taught, is significant and intelligible. Words 
stand as the representatives of real objects, and of ideas already 
comprehended. The child is made to observe, to compare, to rea- 
son, to think, to conclude; and he uses language to express his 
observations, comparisons, reasonings, thoughts, and conclusions. 
By the common processes of instruction, words are too commonly 
learned without things or ideas. We introduce this account here, 
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therefore, and we point to it, and declare, distinctly and emphatic- 
ally, —Here is an indication of one great reform to be made in 
teaching’. 

‘*KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 

“Like every other branch of instruction, it begins with impressions 
onthe senses. A child must first have acquired an idea of the objects 
constituting the world about him, before he can bring them into con- 
nection with one another. Every child brings a smaller or greater 
number of more or less correct impressions to the school. The teach- 
er must be attentive to increase their number, but he must also show 
his good sense in choosing those that are the most important and most 
essential for the progress of education. ‘These preparatory exercises 
may be made in the fields or in the school. In summer, the teacher 
takes the children to the fields, and directs their attention to every 
objec! that occurs to their eyes. Distances of the road are esti- 
mated, and then measured by paces; flowers are looked at, and 
their single parts examined; stones are picked up; and butterflies, 
chafers, and worms, are not permitted to escape attention. ‘Their 
observation is directed to hills and valleys, rivulets and brooks, 
ponds and ditches, gardens and meadows, fields and woods. But 
itis not the eye alone which is to be exercised; the ear also must 
be learning to discriminate, and every sound is to be followed up 
for the purpose of discovering whence it proceeds. The other 
senses, also, are sometimes used, especially in the. examination of 
plants and flowers. ‘The teacher must be assiduous to bring a 
great number of objects before the children, and to impress on 
them as perfect a notion as possible. ‘The more intimately the 
child becomes acquainted with the objects of the creation, the more 
he will love them, and the deeper will be the impression which they 
make upon his mind. The garden of the teacher, also, is used to 
increase their knowledge of several plants and trees. 

“The preparatory course varies in the winter. Then, collections 
of natural objects are placed before the children,—for instance, of 
diferent kinds of wood, of roots, seeds, mosses, stones, &c.; as 
likewise some productions of art, as stuffs, metals, &c. ‘I'he most 
common objects are here also the best. 

“When, in this way, the children have become acquainted with 
a great number of objects, the teacher puts several of them to- 
gether, and causes his pupils to compare them, to arrange them 
according to their similarity. He frequently orders the children to 
describe the objects which they have seen, either by words or in 
Writing, because, in this way, their ideas increase in clearness and 
accuracy. But this is only done towards the termination of the 
preparatory course; the senses are, as it were, to be first satisfied, 
before reason can begin to operate with effect. When this has 
taken place, a few objects subjected to the senses are able to rouse 
4 great number of ideas and observations, because reason then 
Suggests them in crowds. 

“The teacher must endeavor to induce the children to arrange 
all these things in a certain order, as being of great importance, 
both for the increase of knowledge and for the business of life. 

€ must also insist on correct language, and a strict connection in 
the children’s ideas. But, in the beginning, he must be somewhat 
indulgent respecting the latter point, that the conception may not 

drowned in the word. 
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‘When good figures of animals, either in prints or in casts, are 

, e . . } 
easily to be obtained, they are also used in this preparatory course: 
but the principal object must always be to see the thing itself, and in 
its natural state. 'Thus, dried plants have less value than those 
newly gathered, and these again less than those which are stil] on 
the ground. Live animals are also preferred to those that have 
been killed; for it is not the form alone which constitutes the ani- 
mal, but its peculiar manner of walking and moving also. 

‘It is evident that this kind of instruction cannot be brought to 
a termination in the time children attend schools, because it extends 
not only over all natural objects, but also over all those produced 
by the arts and trades of men. It comprehends, therefore, some 
knowledge of most of those objects which are treated of in the 
extensive sciences of natural history, natural philosophy, and 
technology. 

‘The teacher frequently finds an opportunity to add to the in- 
struction by the senses some interesting mental instruction. In 
showing plants which are cultivated, he takes some notice of the 
manner of their cultivation. In exhibiting the figures of animals, 
he gives some account of their modes of life and peculiar habits, 
&c. But the impression on the senses themselves must always be 
the principal end to which the instruction is directed, else it is likely 
that the child will conceive a wrong idea of the object.” 

In the summer schools in the country, the suggestion of the above 
paragraphs may be sometimes acted upon with great benefit. What 
could be more delightful, both to teachers and pupils, than to repair, 
ona pleasant summer’s morning or afternoon, once a week, or oftener, 
to the edge of a wood, and there, in the shade, to learn the names 
and uses of the objects of nature? 'T’o do this profitably, however, 
would require some preparation on the part of the teacher. We 
shall endeavor, in the next number, to give a specimen of the kind 
of lesson that might be given. 





[In the present number of the Journal is begun the publication 
of the Sixth Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education. 
That admirable document needs no commendation of ours; but we 
beg leave to call-the attention of those readers, who are afraid of 
long papers, to what is said upon Vacations, on the 196th and the 
following pages, and to what relates to the Employment of Female 
Teachers. We have been, for many years, strenuously advocating, 
in theory and practice, the principles herein laid down.—Eb. p. t] 








Norma Scuoot at Brincewater.—The next term of this School begins on 
Wednesday, the 2d day of August, 1843, at which time applicants for adiission 
will undergo an examination in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
and Geography. iw 

Those who enter the School are required to do so with the intention of remaining 
at least two terms, which, however, need not be successive. ; 

Each pupil must bring a certificate of intellectual ability, and good moral habits. 


Males must be at least 17 and females at least 16 years of age. al 
N. Tituincnast, Principat. _ 
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